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ing is the reinspection within each individual field which, through its de- 
termination of the more intimate nature of the processes involved, has 
resulted in many important changes in our conception of the phenomena 
— for instance, in the distribution of elements in the time-scheme of re- 
actions, in eye-movements and the visual perception of objects and space 
relations, in the orientation of the body and its sensational basis, etc. A 
third feature is the application of experimental methods to a larger range 
of psychological problems which is illustrated in the study of learning 
and the acquisition of skill and in the analysis of thought processes 
through controlled introspection. A fourth phase may be added, namely, 
the endeavor, in both sections of the work, to bring together the results of 
investigation upon human subjects and various types lower in the organic 
series, in order to achieve a more adequate view of the forms of behavior 
and their systematic modifications. This last point of view, however, is 
not maintained throughout the work, but rather appears as a conception 
applied in connection with specific problems, such as the development of 
a nervous system in the organic kingdom and the comparison of processes 
of learning in man and brute. 

In the third part, " The Nature of the Mind," the more theoretical or 
speculative problems concerning the relation of mind and body are dis- 
cussed in later and earlier editions alike. To this section in the original 
plan should properly be assigned the last chapter of part two on " Certain 
Static Eelations of the Body and Mental Phenomena." The five chapters, 
which this rearrangement gives, are reduced to two in the present edition ; 
roughly, the discussion is cut down to one half its bulk. This modifica- 
tion is in service of the specific aim of the book, to confine attention as 
closely as possible to the summation of empirical investigations and the 
correlation of their results in descriptive and explanatory concepts. This 
reduction has made possible a very considerable addition to the facts dis- 
cussed, without increasing the bulk of the volume. 

Throughout the work the authors show an admirable common sense 
and succinctness of statement in their presentation of the multitude of 
facts with which, in its several parts, the work deals. In very many 
places a fine expository sense is necessary to set forth intelligibly the re- 
sults of complicated investigations without that elaborate description of 
methods and instruments which the scope of the " Elements " makes im- 
possible. In very many cases, also, a sustained critical judgment is es- 
sential to the appraisement of both methods of research and bearing of 
results upon debated theories. In all these ways the authors seem to have 
maintained an attitude for which they deserve the highest praise. 

eobebt maodougall. 
New York University. 

Geschichie der Psychologie. Otto Klemm. (No. VIII. of the Series, 
" Wissenschaf t und Hypothese.") Leipzig and Berlin : B. G. Teubner. 
1911. Pp. 387. 
A general history of psychology, not limited to one period (like the 

work of Siebeck), nor to one nation (like that of Dessoir), certainly 
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answers a felt need, and such a history is here attempted in commend- 
ably brief compass. No limitation of scope is stated by the author, but it 
is evident that he does not attempt to do justice to the most recent period ; 
otherwise he would scarcely have sketched the development of experi- 
mental psychology with no mention of the work on memory; nor the de- 
velopment of individual psychology with no mention of Galton nor of any 
other author from 1782 down to Stern. Had he seriously meant to trace 
the recent course of psychological discussion, he would probably have 
deemed James worthy of more than seven lines and Ebbinghaus of more 
than five, and found occasion to mention such names as Ward, Stout, etc. 
The references to recent work lack balance and perspective, and the his- 
tory should properly be taken as ending at about 1870-1880. 

The older history is rather attractively told. There is, indeed, little of 
the personal note; biographical facts are usually limited to dates. A 
knowledge of the history of philosophy is presupposed in the reader, for 
the development is here traced topic by topic, a very serviceable mode of 
presentation, though it leads to some disjointedness in the treatment of 
related topics, and to the omission of any consecutive account of the 
psychology of such men as Aristotle or Locke. The main headings under 
which the subject is treated are: metaphysical psychology, empirical 
psychology (the faculty psychology, the inner sense, the association psy- 
chology, Herbart's psychical mechanics, comparative psychology, and mod- 
ern scientific psychology), fundamental concepts of psychology (defi- 
nition of psychology, consciousness, classification of the contents of con- 
sciousness, psychological methods, psychical measurements), the most im- 
portant theories (of sensation in general, of sight and hearing, of space 
perception, of feeling, and of will). 

The value of the different sections will, of course, differ with the 
reader; to the reviewer one of the most instructive chapters was that on 
the faculty psychology. Probably every reader will find many pages for 
which he will thank the author. 

Though the history of psychology, up to recent times, is closely bound 
up with the history of philosophy, the psychological importance of the sev- 
eral philosophers is by no means always proportional to their importance 
in metaphysics, and thus it happens that many an author who is passed 
over lightly in the histories of philosophy is worthy of considerable atten- 
tion from the psychologist. Such were, to judge from the present book, 
Alcahan, Buridan, Vives, Bonnet, names unfamiliar to the psychologist, 
but deserving to be brought to his attention. A defect of the book in this 
regard is assuredly the almost complete neglect of the Scottish school, 
with the exception of Hamilton. The eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries receive, on the whole, the most attention, and it is in 
regard to this period that the author's treatment is most valuable. Most 
of the psychological beginnings of the eighteenth century were, as the 
author says, submerged by the flood of critical and romantic philosophy; 
only the associationist psychology was saved by the continuity of British 
tradition. 

Objections might be raised at several points to the author's historical 
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interpretations. His conception of the origin of empirical psychology is, 
for example (p. 45), that " inner perception first became aware of the 
greatest differences between complex experiences," and that the classes 
of experiences so separated were substantialized and made over into pow- 
ers or forces; and so arose the conception of faculties of the soul, a con- 
ception which, in spite of its scientific deficiencies, "was yet suited in a 
high degree to portray the course of experiences as they presented them- 
selves to primitive inner perception." It is improbable that the notion of 
faculties arose from inner observation, for when, in recent times, the at- 
tempt has been made to find the introspective differentiae of judgment, 
will, memory, imagination, etc., no obtrusive and characteristic differences 
have appeared. It is much more likely that the faculties were from the 
beginning functions, performances, modes of behavior, and that they were 
distinguished not by introspection, but in terms of their end-results, even 
as the faculties of nutrition and reproduction were distinguished. The 
faculty psychology was based on a teleological classification, and this was 
its deficiency, since, being contented to define mental performances by 
their end-results, it felt no need either for introspective description or for 
a causal mechanics of mental processes. 

Again, it seems likely that in tracing the beginnings of modern scien- 
tific psychology back almost wholly to physiology and especially to Ger- 
man sense physiology, the author is guilty of a serious though common 
omission. Two other streams of influence have certainly been potent in 
producing the psychology of to-day. One is a biological influence, which, 
through Darwin and Galton, has given us our child and individual psy- 
chology, studies of mental heredity, of the correlation of abilities, etc. 
The other is a medical influence, very strong in French psychology, and 
probably traceable back to Charcot more than to any other one man. This 
influence, as every one knows, was potent in forming the psychology of 
James as well as of many living psychologists in all lands. Each of these 
two lines of study brought to psychology a wealth of empirical data as 
well as of problems and methods ; and though both of them have been and 
still more will be indebted to the experimental psychology of Helmholtz, 
Fechner, and Wundt, yet the historian must recognize their independence 
as sources of the fruitful empirical movement. 

R. S. Woodworth. 
Columbia University. 

Hegels Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts: mit den von Gans redi- 
gierten Zusatzen aus Hegels Vorlesungen. Edited by Georg Lasson. 
Leipsie : Felix Meiner. 1911. Pp. xcv -f- 380. 

The present edition of Hegel's " Eechtsphilosophie " is without doubt 
the most satisfactory that has as yet appeared: indeed, it will probably 
take its place as the standard text of that work. The faultiness of Hegel's 
original text (1821) has always been apparent enough: its defects are 
probably due to the fact that Hegel never read the proof-sheets a second 
time, although he had indicated many corrections and additions upon the 
first proof which made a second scrutiny necessary. At any rate, the text 



